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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
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Vital Job Done By 


Lehman Committee 





Group Already Supervising Feed- 
ing of Liberated People 
of North Africa 


‘GREAT PROBLEMS ARE AHEAD 








Postwar Demands for Food Will Tax 
America’s Ability to Produce 
Agricultural Goods 





“That a child or adult should get 
the nourishment necessary for full 
health is too important all over the 
world—too important a thing to be 
left to mere chance,”’ asserted Presi- 
"dent Roosevelt on June 7 to the more 
than 400 delegates of the United Na- 
tions Conference on Food and Agri- 
‘culture. He regarded the recent Hot 
Springs Conference as truly “epoch- 
making” because it had demonstrated 
that the United Nations were united 
“not only for the prosecution of the 
war but for the solution of the many 
‘and difficult problems of peace.” 


Scope of Conference 

The delegates had studied the bear- 
ing of food on human affairs, in a 
global war and for a global peace; 
the effects of malnutrition; and the 
means to make it possible for all 
nations to buy and pay for necessary 
food. They agreed that food produc- 
tion must be expanded and that it is 












in all nations. They recognized, too, 
‘that all of these problems are linked 
'with complex matters such as inter- 
mational trade, tariffs, investments, 
currency, and government. 

The first objective set forth in the 
final declaration of principles was: 
“to complete the winning of the war 
d to deliver millions of people 
from tyranny and from hunger.” For 
e latter purpose the conference 
proposed an international relief or- 
ganization to carry forward the work 
tarted at Hot Springs. It proposed 
lf resolution authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a commission in Wash- 
ington by July 15 to create such an 
ganization. President Roosevelt in- 
oprmed the delegates that the United 
States would be glad to take such 
ion. 

There are millions of starving 
tople in Axis-occupied Europe and 
war-torn Asia in need of relief. In 
ope alone milk production has 
eased by more than one-third, 
leat production by nearly half, and 
he remaining products are largely 
scated by the Nazis. After the 
ar, with their fields scorched, their 
buildings demolished, their 
tle slaughtered, their tools gone, 
people will have no means of 
oOcuring food. It is estimated that 
the so-called “fringe” countries of 
urope—such nations as Norway, 
fnmark, and the low countries, and 
stal sections of France, Italy, and 
Balkans—there are at least 70,- 
0,000 men, women, and children 
Who will be in dire need of succor 
moment the Axis yoke is lifted. 

(Continued on page 7) 









































































































































































































































fessential to get food to the hungry’ 





BRITISH WAR MINISTRY PHOTO 


U. S. food for British youngsters 








Freedom in Wartime 
By Walter E. Myer 


By an interesting coincidence it was on Flag Day that the United States 
Supreme Court, reversing an earlier decision, handed down the decision that 
public school children could not be compelled to salute the flag, if such an act 
conflicted with their religious beliefs. Here is an extension of the meaning 
of the Bill of Rights, a broadening of the protection of the liberties of the indi- 
vidual, proclaimed in a time of war and national danger, when the tendency is 
to curtail individual liberty and to subject all to the requirements of government. 
Here is a right vouchsafed to a small, unpopular sect, which refuses to do 
homage to a symbol which, to most of us, is among the most sacred of the objects 
which we revere. Is it not a dangerous thing in such a crisis, some may ask, 
to permit a sect to refuse a simple act of homage to the flag? 


Perhaps some danger does attach to the granting of such a liberty. Most 
exercises of individual freedom are susceptible to abuse. Most of them contain 
elements of danger. At best it is annoying to the rest of us to see a small group 
refusing to do honor to the flag we love. But there are graver dangers in times 
of stress and strain. One of them is that too much emphasis may be placed 
upon. outward forms, and that hysterical groups may threaten the essence of 
our liberties by attacking those who do not conform to all these outward forms. 
In times of danger, self-appointed guardians of the national welfare feel impelled 
to impose their own views of patriotism upon all the rest, and, in the name of 
patriotism, to attack freedom of action, of press, and of speech. All rights, 
rights of religious worship, of speech and press, are a little safer now that the 
Supreme Court has extended protection to the conscientious practices of an 
unpopular group in wartime. 


As a matter of fact, refusal, on religious grounds, to salute the flag is not 
a very serious threat to nationa] unity. Very few hold to these religious views. 
Very few refuse homage to the flag. Much greater danger comes from those 
who parade their devotion to the flag and to other symbols of patriotism, but 
who do not, by their acts, support the national welfare. A man may wave a 
flag, may actually feel a thrill of pride as the national emblem moves down the 
street at the head of a parade, may stand with proper reverence when the 
“Star Spangled Banner” is played, and yet he may patronize black markets, may 
waste essential materials, may fail to educate himself for intelligent citizenship. 
He may even use the outward forms of reverence as a cloak to conceal his 
selfish, antisocial, or perhaps criminal conduct. 


Outward respect for symbols is a normal attitude for a truly patriotic citizen. 
Such an attitude should be encouraged. But even greater stress should be laid 
upon the sort of patriotism which expresses itself in unselfish service to the 
nation and to the common good. 


Policy of Argentine 
Government Studied 


General Ramirez Is Expected to 
Be More Friendly Toward 
United Nations 


ACTS AGAINST AXIS AGENTS 
But Full Cooperation with Allied Cause 


Is Not Likely to Come in Im- 
mediate Future 














Two weeks have passed since the 
new Argentine government was es- 
tablished under General Pedro P. 
Ramirez. Martial law has long since 
been repealed; life in Buenos Aires— 
which was scarcely disturbed at all 
by the quick but effective revolt— 
has quietly returned to normal. Ma- 
chine guns and other weapons have 
disappeared from the roofs and win- 
dows of government buildings, and 
the revolutionary troops have gone 
back to their barracks. Not only has 
former President Ramon S. Castillo 
acceded to the change, but the new 
government has been formally recog- 
nized by all the important nations of 
the world, including the Axis. 

Two weeks have passed, and more 
than that since the revolt itself on 
June 4, but the full meaning of this 
government overturn is still not 
clear. Was it a victory for the United 
Nations, for pan-American unity, for 
democracy? Many observers thought 
so in the first flush of their enthusi- 
asm, but in the light of events since 
then they are reflecting more soberly 
that perhaps the change has been 


primarily one of personalities and 
much less one of principles and 
policies. 


Axis Spies Curbed 

Externally, there are a few en- 
couraging signs that Argentina may 
alter somewhat her course of rigid 
isolation and pro-Axis “neutrality.” 
Most important sign, perhaps, is the 
action of the new government in 
cancelling Axis code privileges. 

Hitherto the diplomatic officials of 
each of the Axis powers and satel- 
lite nations were allowed to send out 
100 words in code daily by wireless. 
Since all the other nations in this 
hemisphere have broken relations 
with the Axis, Argentina has been a 
nest of enemy spies and propagan- 
dists; the northern province of Misi- 
ones, bordering Brazil for hundreds 
of miles, has a large German popula- 
tion and is a communications center 
for vast spying and sabotage opera- 
tions in Brazil. Buenos Aires has 
been serving as a safe and fairly 
adequate outlet for the entire hemi- 
sphere spy system. 

Under the Argentine code privi- 
lege, messages were sent daily not 
only from the agents of the three big 
Axis powers, but also from their 
auxiliaries—Thailand, Rumania, and 
so on. This gave the Axis agents 
ample opportunity to transmit their 
information to Berlin and Tokyo, and 
news <bout ship movements in the 
South Atlantic was frequently flashed 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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A Book in the News 





The Mexican Revolution 


T the beginning of 1910, all was 

quiet in Mexico. A hundred 
years before, the people had risen to 
cut loose from the Spanish empire. 
For. almost three quarters of a cen- 
tury thereafter, revolt and civil war 
had torn the land. But at the be- 
ginning of 1910, all was quiet. 

Mexican affairs ran smoothly under 
the digtatorship of an old soldier 
named Porfirio Diaz. Diaz’ rule was 
a happy one for the few aristocratic 
landowners, and for foreigners who 
wanted to enrich themselves on Mex- 
ico’s resources. For millions of 
workers and peasants, the “great 90 
per cent’ of the population, it was a 
different story. To them the Diaz 
dictatorship meant a harsh and hope- 
less existence. 

But as the “election” which would 
give the aging dictator his eighth 
term of office drew near, something 
happened. In one of the northern 
provinces, a landowner with humani- 
tarian ideas rose to challenge Diaz’ 
oppressive rule. So inflammatory 
was this man, Francisco Madero, that 
the uneasy Strong Man had him 
thrown into prison. Then came The 
Wind That Swept Mezico, as Anita 
Brenner calls it in her new book 
about the Mexican revolution (New 
York: Harpers. $3.75). 

In out-of-the-way places all over 
the country, little groups of armed 
men gathered. Many of them had 
heard of Madero and his plans to 
help the Mexican people. Others 
knew only that things were stirring 
and that land, bread, and freedom 
might at last be theirs for the taking. 
The revolution was under way. 


Its greatest strength was in three 
leaders besides Madero. First there 
was Carranza, governor of a northern 
state and sponsor of a mild reform 
program. Then there was Pancho 
Villa, with his ragged army of cow 
punchers and pack drivers, and 
finally Emiliano Zapata, the Indian 
leader of a guerrilla band from the 
south. 


Forays led by these three men 
racked the land until June, 1911, 
when Dictator Diaz fled and Madero 
entered Mexico City as the new pres- 
ident. But it was not long before 
wind came up again. A discontented 
follower rebelled against Madero. 
And then General Huerta, the man 
Madero appointed to crush the rebel, 
turned and seized the presidential 
power for himself. 





Now the revolution reached full 
tide. Carranza, with the support of 
another leader named Alvaro Ob- 
regon, took the field. Villa and 
Zapata swept across the country. 
When Carranza became president, 
these two fought him, for the revolu- 
tion had not yet brought the good 
things of life to the people. They 
would disband, they said, when he 
divided the land among the peasants. 

Turmoil continued, with an Amer- 
ican expeditionary force chasing 
Villa, Carranza killed and replaced 
by Obregon, and a shot from ambush 
ending Zapata’s life. Obregon tried 
to carry out the revolutionary prin- 
ciples of “equality at home” and “no 
foreign influences,” but the need for 
money and fear of intervention from 
the United States forced him to let 
the oil men from across the border 
keep on exploiting Mexican re- 
sources. And he delayed in the re- 
distribution of wealth. 

President Calles, successor to Ob- 
regon, kept up this policy, until the 
depression of 1932 unleashed the 
forces of discontent once more. A 
new president came to power, this 
time a man who was to carry the rev- 
olution forward again. Lazaro Car- 
denas did what every revolutionary 
leader had promised but never tried. 
He seized the country’s rich oil fields 
from their foreign holders and de- 
clared them the property of the state. 

Also, he instituted a system of pub- 
lic works which brought the twenti- 
eth century to Mexico. The peasants 
got modern farm machinery. New 
native industries gave the workers 
better wages and opportunities. Pub- 
lic health clinics stabbed at the dis- 
eases of poverty. 

But as the progressive years under 
Cardenas wore on, a new influence 
crept into Mexican affairs. By the 
time Cardenas relinquished his office 
to Avila Camacho, propaganda from 
the Spanish Falange had started a 
budding fascist party, dedicated to 
bringing back the days of Diaz. 


Then suddenly, the government 
declared war on Germany, Japan, 
and Italy. The people, swayed by the 
Falange into fresh hatred for the 


“Yanquis” who had once appropri- 
ated their wealth, were amazed. But 
a dramatic plea from all living ex- 
presidents of Mexico gave them new 
hope that the war for democracy 
abroad might help them win their 
long battle at home. 


Old Vera Cruz 


(FROM AN ILLUSTRATION IN ‘‘THE WIND THAT SWEPT MEXICO’'') 
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Herbert Lehman, Director of Foreign Relief (left) with Hugh Jackson, his special assistant 


Lehman’s Big Job 


N his way home from London 

recently, Herbert H. Lehman 
stopped in Brazil, where many Amer- 
icans recognized him. A Mr. McKenna 
from the Bronx, New York, spoke to 
his former governor about his family, 
his friends, and his desire to see them. 
At this Mr. Lehman offered to tele- 
phone Mrs. McKenna when he re- 
turned to New York and convey 
greetings from her husband. When 
he did call, Mr. McKenna’s daughter 
thought it a practical joke. ‘Keep on 
talking,” she jibed, “and I'll guess 
who you really are.” Only when he 
arranged to have Mrs. McKenna call 
him back at his home, was he really 
believed. 


It is this close kinship with human 
beings at all times, wherever he may 
encounter them, which is the basis 
for the work which Mr. Lehman 
is doing on a global scale as director 
of the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation. Distinguished states- 
man and businessman that he is, Mr. 
Lehman has always shown an over- 
whelming sympathy for people. His 
philanthropic achievements are no- 
table. His feeling for people is fur- 
ther reflected in the record of legis- 
lation he left as governor of New 
York State for 10 years. 


Among these social measures are 
laws for unemployment insurance, 
old-age security, minimum wages, 
and protection of women and chil- 
dren. He promoted much legis- 
lation to combat racial and religious 
discrimination and averted many 
strikes by his tactful handling of 
strained labor situations. In improv- 
ing conditions in state hospitals, he 
demonstrated that with better treat- 
ment patients recover more quickly 
and are less of a liability to the state. 


When Mr. Lehman entered the 
governor’s mansion in 1932, he in- 
herited two things: a program of 
progressive legislation first initiated 
by Governor Smith and continued 
by Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
and a deficit of $100,000,000. Ten 
years later Governor Lehman left his 
successor not only an actual achieve- 
ment in social welfare but a surplus 
of $75,000,000. Besides, state taxes 
had been cut. 


One has only to watch him at work 
to know why he has so often been 
called “silent dynamite.” Seated at 
his desk in deep concentration, or 
engaged in a friendly discussion at a 
conference, he conveys a quiet effect 
of power as he puffs at his pipe. 


Hours pass as he threshes out a prob- 
lem, neglecting no phase of it. Ata 
meeting his quiet judicious person- 
ality welds together conflicting views 
as he insists upon hearing every 
opinion. He speaks slowly in a low 
voice with a natural gentleness that 
veils his strength of purpose. 


From his work in the last war, 
which earned him the Distinguished 
Service Medal in 1919, Mr. Lehman is 
well aware of the many problems 
which confront us. As treasurer and 
vice-chairman of the Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee he directed 
the collection and distribution of 
$75,000,000 for the relief of war 
sufferers. Although 10 years over- 
age, he volunteered for service as 
soon as America entered the war in 
1917. At first he was assistant in the 
Navy Department to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who has called him ‘my 
good right arm.” Later he was com- 
missioned as a captain in the Army 
and rose to lieutenant colonel on the 
General Staff. 


He returned to business until 1928, 
when he ran for lieutenant governor 
of New York State. The Literary 
Digest attributed Lehman’s tremen- 
dous political drawing power over a 
number of years to his winning per- 
sonality, his “liberal social-conscious 
philosophy that appealed to 10,000,- 
000 workingmen voters,” and _ his 
“solid conservative banker’s back- 
ground reassuring to the nation’s 
financial capital.” His employees 
mention his integrity, “the kind of 
thing you would never, never ques- 
tion,” as one who has worked closely 
with him for years puts it. 


It is not surprising that President 
Roosevelt chose this man to head the 
newly created Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation in December, 1942. 
He combines the practical experience 
of a sound businessman with the 
vision of a statesman. He enjoys an 
enviable record of public service. 
And he is wholeheartedly devoted to 
the task of serving humanity. At 
the age of 65 when he might retire 
to a well-earned leisure, he was 
enthusiastic about undertaking a job 
which promises to dominate world 
affairs. 

The ultimate tribute to Mr. Leh- 
man’s work came just last week 
when it was announced that he would 
probably be appointed director gen- 
eral of the international relief o!- 
ganization now being formed by the 
United Nations. 
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HE effectiveness of any peace pro- 

gram the United Nations may de- 
vise will depend primarily on how 
well one outstanding problem is 
solved—the problem of what to do 
with Germany. While proposals for 
dealing with a defeated Reich cover 
a wide range between extreme 
harshness and extreme leniency, most 
people recognize that postwar Ger- 
many can neither be ignored nor 
exterminated. Somehow, her more 
than 70,000,000 people must be fitted 
into a new world system. 


But before this can be done, an all- 
important preliminary must be set- 
tled. This preliminary is rooting out 
Naziism—the men who created it, the 
ideas on which it fed, and the social 
system it brought about. The re- 
venge-hungry masses of the con- 
quered nations believe this can be 
done only by turning the victims 
loose upon the oppressor; by letting 
the Poles, the Norwegians, the Danes, 
the Greeks, and all the countless en- 
slaved peoples turn Nazi techniques 
back on each storm trooper and 
gauleiter. 


Hitler’s victims, many of whom be- 
long to nations traditionally hostile 
to Germany, are inclined to see the 
whole German people as a race of 
troublemakers. After full vengeance 
has been taken, they would chop the 
Reich into tiny principalities, un- 
armed and policed by the victorious 
powers for all time. 


General opinion in this country is 
more moderate. Most people believe 
that certain “war criminals” and po- 
tential disturbers of the peace must 
be brought to justice. Just who the 
criminals are, how justice shall be 
interpreted, provides the controversy. 


Will it be possible to supervise the education of German youth after 


the war? 


Some believe that only a revolution 
from within Germany can do the job 
effectively. They say that military 
defeat will be a re-education for the 
Germans in itself—that the German 
people are bound to recognize the 
deadly fruits of fascism and rise to 
destroy it and the men who made it. 
If we leave the administration of 
punishment in their hands, the idea 
runs, we will have a better postwar 
Germany to deal with—a Germany 


Plans for Postwar Germany 
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whose conversion to democracy is 
firmer because it is self-made rather 
than forcibly introduced by armies of 
occupation. People who follow this 
line point out that, like the occupied 
countries, Germany has an under- 
ground movement whose point of 
view is democratic. It is argued that 
Germany’s underground anti-Nazis 
are the logical people to clean up the 
affairs of the nation. 


Some people believe that once the 
Nazi party has been purged, the job 
will be finished. Others point out 
that the old aristocracy, the Prus- 
sian Junker class which dominated 
the army before Hitler began filling 
it with party favorites, must likewise 
be broken. Here, according to many 
students of the problem, is the real 
root of German militarism. Until 
the old be-monocled generals have 
been thoroughly crushed, there can- 
not be a peaceful German state. 


Another group which many list 
among the war criminals is the big 
industrialist class. Through carteli- 
zation, these unscrupulous magnates 
carried on their own campaign for 
world domination. Because Hitler 
was going in the same direction, they 
joined forces with him. It is argued 
that although they may try to identify 
themselves as outside the Nazi group, 
the aggressive spirit they represent 
is equally dangerous. 


All plans for stamping out fascism 
in Germany, except the one which 
holds that the German people can do 
it themselves, call for an army of 
occupation which will also provide 
a temporary government for the de- 
feated Reich. Once the all-powerful 
Hitler machine is dissolved, the sup- 
position is that Germany will be 
without a _ govern- 
ment. Even the 
smallest local officers 
were supplanted with 


Nazi henchmen as 
Hitler built up his 
total state. Without 
an administration 


from outside, com- 
plete chaos is feared. 

Writing in The 
American Mercury, 
Kingsbury Smith de- 
scribes one plan of 
occupation which is 
now being widely 
discussed. It calls 
for the following 
measures: Cr) ae 
soon as the war crim- 
inals have been 
brought to _ justice, 
total disarmament 
will be effected, (2) 
then German indus- 
try will be reorgan- 
ized on a decentral- 
ized scale, with as 
much as possible of 
looted properties be- 
ing returned to their 
original owners, (3) 
anti-Jewish and 
other discriminatory laws will be re- 
pealed and bars to civil liberties 
relaxed, and (4) a system of re-edu- 
cation along democratic lines will be 
introduced into the schools, the press, 
and all media for reaching the adult 
public. 

The latter will entail the rewriting 
of world history by a United Nations 
committee of educators which may 
include exiled German scholars and 
writers. While the re-education proc- 











ess is going on, food and the neces- 
sities of life will be provided throug. 
widespread distributing centers. 
Such centers will re-equip the Ger- 
man people with seeds, farm imple- 
ments, and the other materials they 
need to make their country self- 
sustaining once again. 

The plan Smith outlines calls for 
constant policing of Germany until 
she has shown “willingness and abil- 
ity to live at peace among other na- 
tions,” as Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull put it. No rearmament would 
be permitted, the economic life of 
the country would be broken up into 
smaller units with possible partition- 
ing of the German state itself, and 
reparations, in the form of goods and 
services for rebuilding what war had 
destroyed in Europe, would be de- 
manded. 


Columnist Dorothy Thompson ob- 
jects strongly to the Smith plan. She 
asserts that this kind of peacemaking, 
which is aimed at making Germany 
atone for her misdeeds, can breed 
hate and future wars. Miss Thomp- 
son believes that dividing up the 
German state would be fatal to fu- 
ture peace. Unity was the great am- 
bition of Germany’s finest leaders in 
the last century. It is, according to 
her view, a national ideal which 
will outlive Hitler and any forced 
reorganization we may impose upon 
the Reich. On democratic indoctrin- 
ation she says: 


As for re-education of the German 
people—just what constitutes the edu- 
cation of a nation? 

A nation is educated by its history, 
and by its experience. If defeat ruins 
Germany, the German people will not 
blame the Nazi war, but our victory. 

The only power that will produce a 
re-orientation of the German mind 
will be the historical events, and the 
only situation in which a changed state 
of mind can be maintained after the 
catastrophe is one of social and political 
security. The only thing that will make 
the Germans “good” is their integration 
into a new “good” society. Whether 
the German people after the war will 
orient themselves toward a new na- 
tionalism, toward the western democ- 
racies, or toward Russia, will depend, 
not upon what they read in their 
history books, but upon what they live 
in their corporate lives. J 

If they are dismembered, deindus- 
trialized, subjected to foreign rule and 
foreign education, they will not be- 
come “better,” but worse. If, on the 
other hand, our occupying forces as- 
sure order; if their factories are kept 
going; if their children are fed; if 
every democratic and orderly tendency 
is encouraged; if they feel welcome 
awaiting them into a community, which 
is going places—rebuilding, recon- 
structing, and evolving around the 
theme and motive of the general wel- 
fare of Europe and the world; if their 
energies are turned toward uplifting 
material life and cultural development; 
if such a program offers them, as a 
state and as individuals, the greatest 
opportunities for happiness and se- 


ACME 
What disposition shall be made of Nazi leaders and the Nazi party in Germany after the war? 


curity, they will go with us in that 
direction. 


The crux of Columnist Thompson’s 
argument is that the United Nations 
must lead Germany into peaceful, 
internationally cooperative paths by 
example. We should use our armies 
of occupation to get the work of re- 
construction started, and to protect 
the Germans from destructive forces 
of their victims’ revenge. Allowing 
the conquered peoples to kill and 
oppress as they have been killed and 
oppressed would only place our sanc- 
tion on the very methods and prin- 
ciples we have been fighting against. 

Little has been said by officials of 
our government as to definite plans 
for dealing with Germany after the 
war. President Roosevelt has prom- 
ised that leading Nazis will be pun- 
ished for their crimes, but has made 
no statement on the larger issues 
affecting the whole German state. 
It is believed that the formation of a 
final policy must await agreement 
among the leaders of the United 
States, Russia, and Britain. 





THE LEHMAN COMMITTEE 
(Concluded from page 7) 


ing the pig alive, warm, moderately 
active, as content as could be ex- 
pected, into providing him with hoofs 
and bristles, and into manure.” 

Much as we relish our meat, we 
may have to do with considerably 
less of it for many years if we are 
to help feed the world. People can 
get along on any combination of fuel 
foods properly fortified by essential 
nutrients. By subsisting on a grain 
economy, southern Asia has sup- 
ported one-half of the world’s popu- 
lation on one-eighth of the earth’s 
soil. Fortune contends, “In fact, in 
a world accustomed to eating grain 
and beset by the lack of it, we seem 
to be pursuing a_ will-o’-the-wisp 
high standard of living that neither 
we nor our Allies can afford, and that 
we haven’t the remotest chance of 
maintaining if we are serious in our 
intentions of feeding others.” 

Faced by a scarcity of manpower, 
machinery, food acreage, and the 
desperate need of starving peoples, 
Mr. Chester Davis, head of the War 
Food Administration, has _ several 
great tasks ahead. He must make 
clear what crops here will yield the 
maximum food values with the avail- 
able manpower, determine what 


acreage should be converted from its 
present use, and assure planting of 
duration crops so as to achieve an 
exportable surplus. And those things 
must be done without wrecking our 
economic pattern. 
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The Story of the Week 
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The Mediterranean battleground 


Mediterranean Victory 


Air power proved itself once again 
last week as two strategic Mediter- 
ranean islands yielded to our forces 
before a single Allied soldier had set 
foot on their shores. The fall of 
Pantelleria and Lampedusa marked 
the first time aerial attacks alone had 
ever reduced a fortress to surrender. 


While the United Nations were 
preparing to move in on these two 
outposts of Axis power in Europe, 
President Roosevelt was appealing to 
the Italian people to overthrow the 
fascist regime under which they have 
lived for more than 20 years. In 
return, he promised that the United 
Nations will guarantee free choice 
of a government in Italy once the 
war is over. 


Pending such a development, the 
pounding of offshore islands and 
Italian coastal cities continued. Brit- 
ish naval fire brought the quick sur- 
render of Linosa, a tainy raft of 
land 105 miles from Sicily, and the 
big triangular island just off the toe 
of the Italian boot became target 
number one for American bombers. 

The Ruhr valley, German indus- 
trial center, came in for its share of 
punishment last week also. The 
RAF directed a heavy night attack 
on Bochum and other key production 
centers of the area. Farther north, 
the American Eighth Air Forces suc- 
cessfully carried out their largest 
mission—a smashing raid on the 
cities of Bremen and Kiel. Although 
26 of our planes were lost, the ex- 
pedition was considered worthwhile 
because of extensive damage to the 
submarine installations concentrated 
at these points. 


Disagreement in Allgiers 


The formation of the French Na- 
tional Committee of Liberation in 
Algiers has not yet proved to be the 
‘magic touchstone which will bring 
full agreement between Generals 
Giraud and de Gaulle. Some prog- 
ress has been made—to the seven- 


man committee has been added a 
cabinet of 14 posts to administer 
French affairs under the committee. 
But two major questions still remain 
unsolved, and until they are settled, 
real French unity must wait. 

One of the problems relates to the 
purging of anti-Allied, fascist, and 
Pétainist elements still remaining in 
the French North African army and 
the North African civil administra- 
tion. It is said of General Giraud 
that he finds it almost impossible to 
believe anything but good of people 
he likes; therefore he sincerely but 
perhaps mistakenly continues to trust 
old friends who have proved them- 
selves to be active collaborationists 
with Vichy and the Nazis. De Gaulle, 
on the other hand, is violently op- 
posed to letting such individuals re- 
main in positions of power, and he 
has demanded that they be ousted 
immediately. He has thus already 
secured the resignation of Peyrouton 
and Nogués, Governor General of 
Algeria and Resident General ° of 
Morocco, respectively, who were out- 
and-out Vichyites. But many others 
remain, and Giraud wants to replace 
them gradually instead of at once. 

The other problem is the old one 
of military versus civilian power. 
As was pointed out in THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER last week, de Gaulle favors 
civilian control of the government, 
Giraud favors the military. Already 
the. military commander-in-chief and 
co-chairman of the committee, Gi- 
raud desires also the position of com- 
missioner of war, which would give 
the army full control over French 
affairs. De Gaulle insists that Giraud 
should resign as military commander 
if he retains his post at the head of 
the committee, or else de Gaulle him- 
self should balance the situation by 
being commissioner of war. 

Back of the whole dispute, of 
course, is a jockeying for position in 
the postwar reconstruction of France, 
for the French army now in Africa 
would be the police force in the pre- 
election period in France. Since Gi- 
raud and de Gaulle differ consider- 


ably in their views about the sort of 
government France should have, 
neither wishes to let the other become 
too powerful at this stage of affairs. 


Decision on bilhins 


As we go to press, the Smith- 
Connally bill forbidding strikes in 
war plants, and political contribu- 
tions by labor unions awaits only the 
President’s signature before becom- 
ing a law. But although the bill 
was aimed primarily at United Mine 
Workers leader John L. Lewis, it 
has roused militant opposition from 
all organized labor. William Green, 
president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, has warned the Pres- 
ident that his signature on the meas- 
ure will precipitate a revolt of all 
unions. 


Meanwhile, the prolonged mine 
controversy remains unsettled. In 
Washington, Mr. Lewis won a round 
when he exacted an increase of $1.47 
a day for his miners from Charles 
O’Neill, representative of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Producers Association. 
Other operators held to their origi- 
nal refusals, turning the case back 
to the War Labor Board. 


At the same time, Solid Fuels Co- 
ordinator Harold Ickes loosed a new 
dispute within the mine controversy. 
He levied fines of one to two dollars 
on striking miners for the days in 
which production was_ suspended. 
The old contracts, which expired 
May 1, provided for such fines in the 
case of unauthorized strikes. Ickes’ 
contention was that these contracts 
were valid while the government was 
holding the mines. 

To ease the torrent of protest which 
greeted this move, Mr. Ickes has 
stated that individual mine managers 
must take up the new dispute under 
the regular union grievance machin- 
ery. He indicates that if the miners 
and operators can reach an agree- 
ment, the fines will be lifted. 


The Court Reverses 


Last week the Supreme Court of 
the United States demonstrated that 
it can change its mind and reverse 
its former decisions when the situ- 
ation demands it. By a vote of six 
to three it held that under the Bill 
of Rights public school children can- 
not be compelled to salute the Amer- 
ican flag if the ceremony conflicts 
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FROM PARAGUAY came President Higinio Mor- 
inigo to visit President Roosevelt, adding another 
figure to the “Parade of Presidents” which has 
been passing through Washington. 


with their religious beliefs. Thus it 
reversed a former decision on the 
same question which was handed 
down just three years ago this month 
in the famous Gobitis case. Both 
cases involved the small religious sect 
known as Jehovah’s Witnesses, whose 
religious beliefs forbid saluting any 
flag. 

It is significant that this reversal 
was not due entirely to the addition 
of new members to the bench as 
much as is sometimes the case, for 
three of the justices who voted in 
favor of compelling the salute in 1940 
have changed their minds and now 
vote the other way. These three are 
Black, Douglas, and Murphy, who 
join with the new Justices Jackson 
and Rutledge (who did not vote in 
the former case), and with Chief 
Justice Stone, the one judge who 
voted against compulsion three years 
ago. Justices Roberts, Reed, and 
Frankfurter still hold to their former 
decision. 

Writing the majority opinion in 
this case, Justice Jackson said: “We 
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GOOD JAPS are dead Japs. The markers, being 
examined by an American doughboy, show where 
some have found their cold and quiet graves on 
the island of Attu. 


think the action of the local author- 
ities in compelling the flag salute and 
pledge transcends constitutional limi- 
tations on their power and invades 
the sphere of intellect and _ spirit 
which it is the purpose of the First 
Amendment to our Constitution to 
reserve from all official control... . 
To sustain the compulsory flag salute 
we are required to say that a Bill of 
Rights which guards the individual’s 
right to speak his own mind left it 
open to public authorities to compel 
him to utter what is not in his mind.” 


Inflationary Gap 


A good part of our government’s 
activity on the home front these days 
is concentrated on a last-ditch fight 
to close the inflationary gap. This 
dangerous abstraction is really noth- 
ing more nor less than the difference 
between the amount of money people 
have to spend and the total value— 
measured in standard prices—of 
what there is for them to buy. In 
ordinary times, these two amounts 
are about even. In wars the first 
amount shoots up and the second 
drops. To avoid skyrocketing prices, 
some method must be found for ab- 
sorbing the public’s excess purchas- 
ing power. 

Economists have estimated that this 
year, the inflationary gap will be a 
matter of $42,000,000,000. With em- 
ployment at full tide, our collective 
earnings will hit $127,000,000,000. 
Curtailed production of civilian goods 
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has left only $85,000,000,000 worth of 
commodities for us to buy. 

Now President Roosevelt has an- 
nounced that he will soon present a 
legislative program for closing the 
inflationary gap. Taxes will take a 
large slice. Under the recently 
passed pay-as-you-go program, $3,- 
000,000,000 more than last year will 
go to taxes, but the President hopes 
to raise taxes until they can account 
for a still larger share. Savings, in 
the form of war bonds, will have to 
account for the rest. 


Air Transport 


In 1938, our aviation industry was 
in its infancy. Today, although it 
has by no means reached the growth 
we may expect after the war, it is 
a young giant. This fact is well il- 
lustrated in a report on air transport 
just issued by the Office of War In- 
formation. 

The report points out that the 
total production of the aviation in- 
dustry the year before war broke out 
in Europe was a mere $280,000,000. 
By 1942 it had leaped to $6,400,000,- 
000, and estimates for the current 
year place the figure three times as 
high—equal to almost a seventh of 
our whole national income. 


Of course, most of the planes now 
being built are military in character. 
But a fourth of them are transport 
planes capable of conversion to civil- 
ian use. Still more important, al- 
most all our plants are capable of 
total conversion to the production 
of peacetime aircraft. 


On the basis of these facts, coupled 
with the fact that the war is pro- 
ducing a whole generation of young 
people who are air-minded and air- 
trained, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration believes that before 1950 
the United States is likely to have 
half a million private, commercial, 
and military planes in active service. 
In the next 10 or 20 years, the 
National Resources Planning Board 
believes that 70 per cent of today’s 
rail passengers will be going by air. 
CAA holds that the year 1946 will see 
six times as much transoceanic and 
international freight and passenger 
air travel. 


Gas Warfare 


Poison gas as an effective military 
weapon reached its first significant 
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IF AXIS WANTS GAS, it can have it, and we 
don’t mean the kind you have a hard time getting 
at filling stations. President Roosevelt has 
warned the Axis a third time against using poison 
gas. The above cylinder—one of millions—is 
being made ready for retaliatory action if neces- 
sary. 


development in World War I. In that 
conflict, more than a fourth of all 
American casualties fell before its 
onslaughts. On all sides, poison gas 
accounted for 91,198 men killed and 
1,205,655 wounded. 

Even before the First World War, 
chemical warfare had been de- 
nounced as a barbarous method, to be 
foresworn by all civilized nations. 
As early as 1899, when the Hague 
Convention prescribed its rules for 
humane warfare, poison gas was out- 
lawed by the great powers. 


A year ago, President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill warned 
the Axis against using this weapon. 
Reports have come in that the Jap- 
anese sent clouds of poison gas over 
Chungking, and that the Germans 
used it in some sectors of the Russian 
front. Now the two Allied leaders 
have repeated the warning. If the 
Axis opens a full-fledged gas offen- 
sive, they promise that the United 
Nations will reply in kind. 


Food Prospects 


A food problem of growing serious- 
ness brought the prospect of major 
changes in agricultural and food dis- 
tribution policies for the nation last 
week. For two years, American 
farmers were carried along by fine 
weather and bumper crops. In 1943 
hard luck overtook them. A late 
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How the cost of living has risen since Pearl Harbor 
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spring and heavy floods in key crop 
producing areas have lowered harvest 
expectations to a point beneath the 
total output for any year since 1939. 

Some observers blame this situa- 
tion on poor management as well as 
unfriendly elements. Ex-President 
Hoover, addressing the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, called it 
the result of divided control and too 
much tampering with the free flow 
of foodstuffs to the consumer. He 
urged doing away with the subsidy 
plan for increasing production, and 
advocated full food authority for 
Chester C. Davis, head of the War 
Food Administration. This would 
mean price control and rationing 
functions for the WFA in addition to 
its regular duties. 


Close on the heels of Hoover's 
statement came a White House con- 
ference in which congressional lead- 
ers of similar mind laid their case be- 
fore the President and War Mobiliza- 
tion Director James F. Byrnes. These 
two have promised closer collabora- 
tion between the OPA and the food 
authority but oppose merging their 
food operations on the ground that it 
might mean neglect of price control 
in favor of production. Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vin- 
son has been mentioned as a possible 
“coordinating czar’? with power over 
both OPA and WFA. 


All Quiet in India 


Reports from India indicate that 
although the serious political prob- 
lems of that country are by no means 
settled, there is nevertheless a con- 
siderable improvement in conditions. 

Martial law has been withdrawn 





since the first of this month, and 
responsibility for law and order has 
reverted to the Sind government. In 
the Provinces those persons who were 
arrested for disturbances last August 
and September are being given re- 
hearings, and are being released if 
their detention is no longer consid- 
ered essential for public safety. 

However, Gandhi and other Con- 
gress party leaders have not yet been 
released, and authorities seem re- 
luctant to release them unless there 
can be absolute guarantees that there 
will be no repetition of the rioting 
and disturbances last autumn. 





CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Improving the pattern 


India’s defenses are reported to be 
strong and internal security immeas- 
urably improved over conditions a 
few months ago. Industry is flour- 
ishing, and even the poverty-stricken 
agricultural workers seem to have 
benefited by the war slightly. 


News Items in Brief 





According to unofficial reports, the 
United States armed forces now total 
more than eight million men. 
Army has passed the six million 
mark, the Navy has slightly more 
than a million and a half, the Marines 
have about a third of a million, and 
the Coast Guard alone boasts 165,000 
men, the size of our entire prewar 
Army. Only about two and a half 
million more men will be needed to 
reach the 1943 goal of 10,800,000. 


* * * 


Although April had only 30 days, 
production of munitions during that 
month was seven per cent greater 
than in 3l-day March, according to 
the tenth monthly report of WPB 
Chairman Nelson. Moreover, bal- 
ance between production of different 
kinds of war material was better 
than at any time since Pearl Harbor. 


* * * 


When the Gallup Poll recently asked 
both the British and the American 
people whether they favored an in- 
ternational police force after the war, 
they found a striking coincidence— 
74 per cent of the people in each 
country voted yes! Only 10 per 
cent voted no in Britain and 14 per 
cent in the United States. 


*~ *” * 


If you want to send gifts to friends 
or relatives in the service, you might 
consider this list of preferences. It 
is based on a questionnaire sent out 
by the War Department to more than 
1,200 soldiers asking what inexpen- 
sive gifts they liked best. 

(1) Cigarettes—by a wide mar- 
gin; (2) money—plain, ordinary 
cash; (3) toilet and shaving articles, 


The . 


including razor blades, tooth brushes, 
and shoe polish; (4) crunchy candy; 
(5) pocket size books; (6) articles 
of clothing, particularly socks; (7) 
stationery and pen and pencil sets. 
Other suggestions included sewing 
kits, playing cards, and subscriptions 
to home town newspapers. 
* * oa 
Late in 1943 or early in 1944, the 
Liberty Ship will be superseded by 
another type of emergency cargo 
vessel. Called the Victory Ship, the 
new type will be larger, faster, and 
generally more efficient than the 
Liberty, making it better for war 
service and better from the postwar 
competitive standpoint. 
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to U-boat commanders, resulting in 
heavy loss of Allied lives and ships. 
Obviously, therefore, the decree clos- 
ing these channels of communications 
must be viewed in a favorable light. 


It is self-evident, however, that the 
spies and agents themselves still re- 
main in Argentina. Until they are 
driven out, there will continue to be 
leaks of information, even though 
code messages can no longer legally 
be sent. 


Other hopeful signs are seen in the 
official pronouncements of the new 
Argentine officials. General Ramirez 
himself has expressed his desire for 
good relations with the other Amer- 
ican republics. The new foreign 
minister, Rear Admiral Segundo E. 
Storni, has stated emphatically that 
Argentina intends to fulfill all her 
international obligations, and espe- 





President Pedro Ramirez 


cially the commitments made at the 
Rio conference. 

It will be recalled that when the 
foreign ministers of the American 
nations met at Rio de Janeiro a year 
ago last January, Argentina joined 
her neighbors in a resolution recom- 
mending a breach of relations with 
the Axis. The resolution was even 
worded especially to meet certain Ar- 
gentine objections. All the other 
American nations accepted the moral 
obligation implicit in this resolution, 
and acted in accordance, but the re- 
actionary Castillo and his anti-Amer- 
ican foreign minister, Ruiz Guifiazu, 
prevented Argentina from following 
suit. 


Stepping Cautiously 

Now it appears that the new gov- 
ernment intends to carry out the Rio 
agreement and all other pan-Amer- 
ican commitments, and Argentina is 
expected to sever relations with the 
Axis. The big question, of course, is 
when, and at this point one must 
restrain enthusiasm with caution. 
The foreign minister made it clear 
that the break with the past will 
come slowly—‘step by step.” More- 
over, he indicated a reluctance on 
Argentina’s part to disturb cordial 
relations with certain foreign nations, 
such as Spain and Italy, which have 
in the past shown special affections 
for Argentina. Thus there is no 
certainty that Argentina will act very 
soon to make the break, although the 
change will probably come much 
sooner than it would have under the 
Castillo regime. 


Argentina Returns to Calm 


(Concluded from page 1) 


One becomes most discouraged 
about the change of mind in Argen- 
tina when he inquires into the reasons 
for that change. Through the tight 
veil of censorship which has been 
maintained over all news about the 
revolution comes evidence that the 
leaders of the revolution represent 
the same army officers who had sup- 
ported Castillo’s reactionary regime. 
Their motive for a change in Argen- 
tina’s foreign policy now is hardly 
one of love either for the Allies or 
for the democratic cause; it is much 
more coldly practical than that. It 
is simply the belief that the time has 
come when Argentina will gain ma- 
terially from making the change— 
when, indeed, she cannot afford not 
to make the change. 


During the last two years the 
United States shipped more than a 
hundred million dollars worth of guns 
and tanks and planes to South Amer- 
ica. Argentina got none of it except 
a single trainer plane, while her 
powerful neighbors and rivals, Chile 
and Brazil, secured a great deal. The 
balance of power in Latin America 
has correspondingly changed—Ar- 
gentina’s prestige and influence, es- 
pecially since the Rio conference, has 
sunk lower and lower, while Brazil 
and Mexico have taken over the 
leadership in Latin American affairs 
which their southern neighbor for- 
merly enjoyed. 


Army Viewpoint 

Army officers have watched these 
developments with growing displeas- 
ure, and have chafed at the inability 
of the Castillo government to secure 
arms from the United States. Many 
of these officers were long convinced 
that the Axis would eventually win; 
now they cannot overlook the sig- 
nificance of the recent victories in 
North Africa and elsewhere, and they 
have reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that the Axis is doomed. The 
belief has grown stronger and 
stronger that Argentina has been 
following a dangerous policy which 
would lead to ruinous isolation from 
the United Nations when the war is 
over. It is for these reasons that the 
military powers have decided in favor 
of a change in foreign policy, and 
since new policies require new faces 
for best effectiveness, Castillo was 
ousted. He. had apparently not been 
sufficiently amenable to Army de- 
mands. 

It is only fair to the Argentine 
people to point out that they are 
largely pro-democratic and _  pro- 
Allied, but that their wishes 








But it 


the popular feeling. 
is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the overthrow of 
Castillo was no people’s revo- 
lution at all—merely a 
change of faces and a slight 


shift of emphasis. If the 
people expected more, they 
have been cruelly disap- 
pointed. 

Internally, it is an open 
question whether Castillo’s 
repressive and undemocratic 
policies will be materially 
changed by the new govern- 
ment. The reactionary Na- 
tional Democratic adminis- 
tration under Castillo repre- 
sented the huge landed es- 
tates in Argentina—not the 
middle class or the industrial 
workers. Its major purpose 
was to forestall any challenge 
to the economic power of the 
big landowners, and it used 
whatever methods were nec- 
essary to achieve that end. 
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State of Siege 


One such measure was the 
proclamation of a state of 
siege on December 16, 1941, 
which has not yet been lifted. 
Ostensibly it was invoked to 
curb Axis espionage, but it 
was never used for that pur- 
pose. Actually it was designed and 
used solely to crush opposition to the 
Castillo policies and to muzzle the 
press. Under the state of siege, 
newspapers were forbidden to print 
any comment on international affairs 
or the war, or on any other subject 
that displeased the government. It 
was even used to keep news of labor 
disputes from the people. 


The state of siege excuse was also 
an effective method of preventing 
political opposition. Of couse there 
are opposition political parties in 
Argentina—the Radical and Socialist 
parties have a larger following than 
does the National Democratic party, 
and moreover, they controlled the 
Chamber of Deputies. But they 
would have had no real chance what- 
ever to unseat Castillo in the elec- 
tions this September. Castillo was 
all set to name his successor, and to 
go to any lengths to guarantee the 
election. Already he had employed 
the state of siege to prevent political 
propaganda by the opposition. 


Now how do the new rulers of the 
country fit into this kind of picture? 
It is most important to remember, 
as has already been indicated, that 





scarcely figure in the deter- 
mination of national policy. 
Hubert Herring, the well- 
known authority on .Latin 
America, has estimated that 
probably no more than 10 
per cent—perhaps much less 
—of the Argentine popula- 
tion is definitely pro-Axis; 
Waldo Frank, a liberal writer 
who has recently returned 
from Latin America, esti- 
mates that 80 per cent of the 
people are strongly demo- 
cratic. The cries of “Viva la 
Democracia!’’, the rejoicing 
in the streets, and the stoning 
of Axis newspaper buildings 
and business houses in 














Buenos Aires on the day of 
the revolution all attest to 
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the leaders of the revolution and the 
men they have put in office are some 
of the same people who supported 
the Castillo regime with its repres- 
sive domestic measures. Their split 
with the former administration was 
over foreign policy, not domestic is- 
sues. 


Military Coup 

Moreover, one must not forget that 
it was a military revolution, not 
political, and that the new govern- 
ment is a military government, with 
only a single civilian minister. It is 
axiomatic, as the New York Times 
points out, that “military govern- 
ments have neither produced much 
far-sighted statesmanship in Latin 
America nor furthered the cause of 
constitutionalism of democracy.” 


Nor have some of the acts of the 
new government been particularly 
reassuring. The Congress has been 
dissolved and no certain guarantees 
for a new election have been made. 
Moreover, the pro-Nazi papers El 
Pampero and Cabildo have been un- 
molested, while the Communist news- 
paper La Hora has been suppressed. 
The Castillo state of siege, with its 
prohibitions on a free press, has not 
been lifted. 


It is this state of affairs which led 
the New York Times to say editor- 
ially: “The United States is certainly 
not in a position to specify the kind 
of government Argentina shall have. 
But we may expect Washington to 
demand more than words before it 
puts Argentina on the lend-lease list 
or otherwise lifts a finger to 
strengthen that country in any way, 
military or economic. It would be 
an unpardonable error to put modern 
arms into the hands of an Argentine 
government which meant to use them 
to keep its own people in subjection. 
This country may not be called upon 
to enforce democracy outside its own 
boundaries, but it is certainly not 
called upon to enforce autocracy any- 
where.” 
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In addition, there will be millions of 
destitute in the Orient. 

Food to halt starvation is only the 
first of several crying needs. The 
people must have clothing and emer- 
gency shelter to stop deaths by ex- 
posure, medical aid to treat the dis- 
eases which stem from malnutrition 
and fester in ghettos and concentra- 
tion camps. Later, when war no 
longer stalks their land, they must 
have seeds, fertilizer, and farm im- 
plements to get their agriculture go- 
ing; and finally, they must have some 
raw materials to start the wheels of 
their crippled industries. 


The Lehman Committee 


Aware of the enormity of this task 
and the fact that we are fighting to 
free the world from both fear and 
want, the United States has already 
done invaluable work to help suffer- 
ing humanity all over the world. The 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Operations, under former New 
York Governor Herbert H. Lehman, 
has been dealing with these problems 
since last December. 


In stating his objective in creating 
this organization to bring relief to 
war victims and “help them to help 
themselves,” President Roosevelt 
said: “The Nazi and the Japanese 
have butchered innocent men and 
women in a campaign of organized 
terror. They have stripped the lands 
they hold of food and other resources. 
They have used hunger as an instru- 
ment of the slavery they seek to 
impose. Our policy is the direct 
opposite. United Nations’ forces will 
bring food for the starving and medi- 
cine for the sick. Every aid possible 
will be given to restore each of the 
liberated countries to soundness and 
strength, so that each may make its 
full contribution to the United Na- 
tions victory and to the peace which 
follows.” 

As the United Nations come closer 
to victory and retake occupied terri- 
tory, the work will naturally grow 
in scope. But the work of investi- 
gation, survey and organization must 
be done and is being done now. Mr. 
Lehman, who makes frequent trips 
to embattled countries, has just re- 
turned from London, where he con- 
ferred with the Inter-Allied Postwar 
Requirements Committee, on which 
are represented Great Britain, the 
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The search for food goes on endlessly in Oc- 
cupied France and other Axis controlled regions. 
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American food must go to starving Europe 


eight governments of our European 
allies, and the United States govern- 
ment. Through the American consul 
in London, this committee gives de- 
tailed information of conditions in 
captive countries. Besides, through 
underground channels comes a con- 
stant flow of information on the sys- 
tematic looting and destruction car- 
ried on by the Axis forces and tragic 
pictures of starving and diseased men 
and women, undernourished and 
homeless children. 


Work in North Africa 


In actual relief operations, the 
Office of Relief and Rehabilitation has 
already amply justified its existence 
in two great projects. Most signifi- 
cant as a sample of their future 
activities is the work being done in 
Tunisia under Mr. Fred H. Hoehler, 
chief of the North African Mission 
of the Lehman organization. In the 
latter part of February, General 
Eisenhower placed him in charge of 
the area he proposed to occupy. As 
the sole civilian arm of the Army, 
Hoehler moved in its very wake, and 
no sooner was the military mopping- 
up operation completed than his 
group distributed over 10,000 tons of 
essential supplies. Under his super- 
vision a program of milk distribution 
and rations for the 147,000 children 
of Algeria and Morocco was set up 
by the American Red Cross. Through 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, a Quaker relief organization, 
he has rendered assistance to count- 
less refugees released from camps in 
Algeria and French Morocco. 


Not in all cases, however, does 
United States relief wait on the 
armies of liberation. In Greece these 
days, the Piraeus, the principal har- 
bor, seethes with excitement, which 
rises to jubilation when a Swedish 
vessel loaded with American-sent 
supplies and subsidized by lend-lease 
appears on the horizon. At last the 
decimated Greek people know they 
have not been deserted by their 
Allies. Since last fall, they have 
been receiving more than 18,000 tons 
of material a month: 15,000 tons of 
wheat from Canada outright; and 
from the United States 3,000 tons of 
vegetable concentrates, 200 tons of 
condensed and powdered milk, and 
25 tons of cod liver oil and vitamin 
concentrates. 


The Swedish government has gen- 


. funds, 


erously assumed responsibility for 
the effective administration of this 
program, under the general auspices 
of the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee. In regular reports it has 
confirmed the fact that the Greek 
population is receiving these food- 
stuffs without interference by the 
occupation authorities and without 
any diversion to the enemy. 


The Office of Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Operations is already making 
use of private philanthropic agencies, 
and in the future will undoubtedly 
use them more extensively. Such 
agencies require no appeal, for they 
welcome the aegis and direction of 
the government in realizing their 
aims. At Casablanca, for example, 
a few Quakers who were already do- 
ing notable relief work were annexed 
to Mr. Hoehler’s staff. In Tunisia, 
the American Friends Service Com-° 
mittee contributed 25 tons of new 
and used clothing and bedding for 
refugees, and $25,000 in cash. The 
American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee matched this cash con- 


tribution, to be used for the provision . 


of relief on the basis of need without 
consideration of race, nationality, or 
political affiliation. 


Staff of Experts 


Doctors, social workers, administra- 
tors, and lawyers of the Lehman or- 
ganization comprise a skeleton staff 
of experts who work in close co- 
operation with various branches of 
the government to bring essential aid 
to these tragic victims of Nazi in- 
humanity. Through the State De- 
partment, they have all the manifold 
resources of diplomacy at their dis- 
posal. Associated with the armed 
forces, they frequently have advan- 
tages of military protection. From 
the lend-lease administration, the 
organization gets a major part of its 
though the time may well 
come when its experts will come di- 
rectly before Congress to justify a 
request for increased funds in its own 
right. From the Department of Agri- 
culture it obtains food, farming, and 
medical supplies. 


From the Overseas Section of the 
Office of War Information it gets 
intelligence services and propaganda 
media. In short-wave broadcasts we 
inform the people that the United 
Nations are aware of their plight, 
that everything possible is being done 
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to expedite assistance, that shortages 
of materials and shipping and almost 
insurmountable enemy obstacles are 
delaying the aid, but it is coming. 


Is There Enough? 


In all of this planning there is a 
major obstacle which we cannot 
overlook. Where and how shall we 
obtain the food necessary to feed even 
a fraction of the needy? They num- 
ber more than 10 times our own 
population. Whatever their standard 
of living, human beings must-have a 
minimum average food intake for 
health, 2,000 calories in terms of food 
value, containing certain essential 
vitamins and minerals. Last year 
was a peak agricultural year. With 
phenomenal weather and production 
conditions we produced more than 
25 per cent above the 10-year nor- 
mal. Yet only six per cent of those 
materials were exported for lend- 
lease, and we for the first time felt 
the pinch of rationing and shortages 
in feeding our civilian population and 
our armed forces. Even with normal 
weather, this year we will produce 
shorter crops than last year. As our 
land is used at present, we shall be 
producing almost as much as possible. 

To fulfill our obligations to our 
friends, we shall need all we can 
produce and stockpile in the United 
States and all that can be supplied 
from the stockpiles of Latin America 
and the British Dominions. Measures 
to prevent waste and make our food 
supply go farther are helpful, but 
hardly begin to solve the problem. 
There is one possible solution to the 
dilemma—traising different food crops 














The old, old story 
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and changing our eating habits ac- 
cordingly. 

In its article “So Food Will Win 
the War, Eh?” the June issue of 
Fortune magazine points out that by 
careful planning and government 
encouragement and direction we can 
get more nutrient values per acre and 
per hour of labor expended. Thus, 
one man-hour of farm work devoted 
to raising soybeans will produce 
more than 40 times the energy food 
value as the same amount of work 
applied to raising eggs. One acre of 
soybeans produces as many calories 
as eleven acres devoted to hen feed 
for eggs. So, too, direct human food 
crops are more rewarding for their 
land and labor costs than livestock 
products. When corn is converted to 


pork about 85 per cent of its energy 
food value is lost—‘it goes into keep- 
(Concluded on page 3, column 4) 
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— Sidelights 


On The 


News 








American troops—en route to the European war zone 


OLUMNIST Raymond Clapper has 

been reporting from Great Brit- 
ain and Sweden in recent months. 
Writing from London, he remarks on 
the European reaction to current 
labor troubles in the United States 
and contrasts our record with that 
of the democracies abroad: 


In this war there is no parallel here, 
or in Sweden, for the course taken by 
John L. Lewis. There have been no 
wartime strikes of any size in Sweden. 
Those occurring in Britain have been in 
defiance of union leaders. People here 
can understand the labor leader whose 
men get out of hand, but not one who 
orders a stoppage in a basic war pro- 
duction industry like coal mining. 

Not that labor relations are without 
blemish here in England. Last year 
England saw more strikes than at any 
time in the war. A million and a half 
working days were lost. That is less 
than a third of the loss in 1918, but it 





British workers listen to speeches during a re- 
cruiting campaign. 


is still disturbing. There have been 
increasing numbers of short strikes 
protesting overtime work or pay in- 
equalities. 

There have been numerous local 
walkouts among transport workers, 
over the rejection of pay increases 
asked because of the increased strain 
of wartime operation of buses and 
trams. Union leaders successfully 
ordered the strikers back to work, al- 
though the army and employers had to 
provide supplementary transportation 
for workers in some localities. The 
last two months have seen an increase 
in tension in labor generally in Eng- 
land, which is perhaps natural because 
of the steady increase in war produc- 
tion pressure plus the natural effects 
of prolonged war strain. 

Labor is much quieter in Sweden 
than either here or in America, despite 
the fact that labor controls the Social 
Democratic government. Swedish labor 
has accepted an arrangement which 
does not fully compensate it for in- 
creases in the cost of living, yet no 
important strikes or lockouts have oc- 
curred during the war. 


What Invasion Takes 


When and how the invasion of 
Europe will come about is the biggest 
question of the moment. For over a 


year, there has been intense agitation 
for the opening of a second front on 
the continent. Now that this move 
seems imminent, Raymond Daniell, 
correspondent for the New York 
Times, has written an estimate of 
what the blow will take in men and 
material: 


In that final assault it is estimated 
more than 1,500,000 men will be needed. 
To transport them overseas and keep 
them supplied will be one of the most 
gigantic tasks in military history. 

Conditions today on the continent 
are far different from those that ex- 
isted when the World War A.E.F. 
landed in a friendly France and bought 
the supplies it lacked. This time the 
liberating armies will have to take 
everything they need with them. 


The task of moving a single infantry 
division is tremendous. It numbers 
12,000 to 20,000 men and its equipment 
is about the lightest and simplest used 
in modern warfare. Yet it takes five 
or six trains to move personnel, two 
freight trains for medical supplies, 
food, and other impedimenta. 

About 189,000 packing cases are 
needed for the shipment of equipment, 
and 1,216 ten-ton trucks are needed to 
move them. If three-ton trucks are 
used it would take 4,165. At the dock- 
side it would be necessary to concen- 
trate seven 10,000-ton ships to move 
this division overseas. 

The problem is so vast and compli- 
cated that to assure a steady flow of 
men, munitions, and supplies to an 
overseas battlefront a convoy program 
has to be drawn up two months before 
sailing and its exact composition has 
to be known 30 days before the ex- 
pedition is scheduled to sail. The 
troops’ movements begin three weeks 
before the sailing date. Without giving 
away any military secrets, it can be 
revealed that the planning for General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s North African 
expedition began last July and the first 
convoy sailed October 22. 


What Makes Morale? 


This is a machine war. Time after 
time, we have seen the weapon rather 
than its user decide the battle, until 
predicting victory or defeat in any 
theater seems merely a matter of 
counting airplanes. 


But this is also a war of morale, 


for we know that machines did not , 


decide the fate of London, or Stalin- 
grad, or China. What is morale, and 
how is it created? Max Lerner gives 
one answer to this question in an 
article written for Survey Graphic: 


The beginning of wisdom in wartime 
morale is to know who the enemy is 
and who the enemy is not. The enemy 
is not labor, or the bureaucrats in 
Washington, or the Russians, the Brit- 
ish, or President Roosevelt. The enemy 
is the Nazis who have to be killed in 
Europe and the Japanese who have to 
be killed in the Far East,—and the 
business of killing Nazis and Japanese 
is difficult and arduous; but beyond 


this the enemy is fascism itself— 
fascism as a principle of social organi- 
zation, fascism as a structure of power, 
fascism as a view of life and a way 
of life. 

But to recognize the enemy is only 
the beginning of wisdom. Many of our 
morale doctors go about feeling the 
national pulse and taking the national 
temperature weekly, almost daily. Mor- 
ale is not created by them. Nor is it 
created by the radio morale strategists 
and tacticians who regard the public 
mind as their target and words as their 
weapons, who act as if we were so 
much material to be manipulated in- 
stead of a mature people with ideas, 
values, passions, and beliefs. Morale is 
not created by balancing the feelings 
of those various pressure groups, nulli- 
fying all of them and adding them up 
to zero. 

Morale is nothing less than the qual- 
ity of the whole people—its sense of 
the past, its grip on the present, and 
its belief in the future; and if a people 
does not have these qualities, no manip- 
ulating of opinion is going to produce 
them. If a social system does not have 
these qualities, then attempts to stimu- 
late hate and patriotism will ultimately 
serve no purpose. 


Jeeps and the Future 


The rugged little Army cars known 
as jeeps have become prime symbols 
of the war in the past two years. 
That they might have a tremendous 
postwar significance as well is an 
idea advanced by Bertram Fowler in 
the newest issue of Common Sense. 
Fowler says: 


The American farmer has two per- 
sonal peace aims. First, he wants his 
son back from the Army or Navy. Then 
he wants a jeep. All through the 
Middle West, east of the Alleghenies, 
and on the Pacific slope, on the cattle 
ranges of Montana and Texas, the sheep 
ranges of Wyoming, the man with his 
feet on the soil is waiting to buy him- 
self one of these tough, dependable, 
unstickable pieces of mechanism in 
which troops go bounding over the 
landscape. 

Advertising has sold the average 
farmer on the idea that the jeep was 
conceived with a postwar utilization in 
mind. Furthermore, any soldier who 
has ridden in one is an ardent booster. 
The farmer has learned that it will 
go almost anywhere a horse will go. 
He is convinced that, with its four- 
wheel drive, it will be about the most 
efficient light tractor ever put together. 
He is confident that its simple and 
sturdy construction will facilitate easy 
repair with cheap, mass-production 
parts. Thus the farmer waits for the 
end of the war and his jeep. 

Without straining the imagination 
one can conceive of the jeep working 
a minor revolution in the American 
farming community and range country. 
Yet, if one thinks imaginatively about 
postwar Europe, one can begin to 
gauge the possibilities of the jeep on a 
continent where the peasants have been 
bound to the soil by primitive methods 
of farming and lack of any sort of 
swift, individual transportation. 

Mechanization revolutionized Amer- 
ican farming methods, telescoped dis- 
tances, and wiped out the sense of 


isolation that was formerly a part of 
agricultural life. Now a set of emer- 
gency circumstances seems likely to 
change, just as drastically, the pattern 
of European farming. Resulting from 
Nazi pillaging, and the mechanization 
of armies, they exist today, and will 
grow more acute as the war progresses. 
The only solution possible in the face 
of the agricultural crisis that will face 
us at the close of the war, would seem 
to be some degree of mechanization of 
European farms and a revolution of 
farming methods—another chance for 
the jeep. 
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The night the Marines landed in the 
Solomons, a Marine sergeant in a San 
Francisco cafe was praising the corps 
to the skies. An Army captain finally 
interrupted. “Don’t forget,” he said, 
“that when a Marine goes into battle 
there are 10 soldiers on one side of 
him and 10 sailors on the other.” 

The Marine raised himself to his full 
six feet one and came to attention. 





























“Sir,” he retorted, “that’s the proper 
proportion.” —YANK 
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“I’m too tired to take a bus. Let’s walk.” 


GARRITY IN COLLIER'S 


A woman riding a trolley car was 
anxious not to pass her destination. 
She poked the conductor with her um- 


brella. “Is that the First National 
Bank?” 
“No, mum,” replied the conductor, 


“That’s my stomach.” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Mrs. Jones: “Everyone in town is 
talking about it. Some are taking her 
part and some his.” 

Mr. Jones: “And I suppose a few 
eccentric individuals are minding their 
own business.” 

—ATLANTA Two BELLS 





Sergeant: “What is the first thing 
you do when cleaning a rifle?” 


Private: “Look at the number.” 

Sergeant: “And what has that got 
to do with it?” 

Private: “To make sure that I’m 


cleaning my own gun,” 
—PATHFINDER 





“Hello, is this the fire department?” 
“Yes, what do you want?” 
“Where’s the nearest firebox—I want 
to turn in an alarm.” 
—CAPPER’S FARMER 





The versatile jeep may have as many postwar uses as it has in wartime. 


plowing. 
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These jeeps are being used in 





